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340 HegeVs Philosophy of History. 

absolutely to my Ego 1 But the matter stands thus : both, 
the thought of the Ego and this bodily representation, are 
united in the original thinking which expresses life in its 
unity. 



HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORY. 

Translated from the German of Dr. K. Rosenkranz, by G. S. Hai.l. 

The conception of history must enter into the system of 
sciences, although it must be granted that history cannot 
become strictly a science in the same degree as psychology, 
logic, etc., because chance and arbitrariness influence the em- 
pirical development of Spirit. 

The constant elements of history are found in the concep- 
tion of reason, in the laws of nature, in psychology and eth- 
ics. By their necessity alone the actual becomes intelligible. 
So far as human action is controlled by this necessity, noth- 
ing new happens under the sun. We find the family, the 
community, property, labor, rank, professions, trades, gov- 
ernment, laws, customs, and war, among all people and in all 
ages. Everywhere and in every age we observe the growth 
and decay of states, of reforms, of revolutions. If all these 
elements as phenomena were infinitely modified, a science of 
history would only be still more impossible. What then, in 
this tumult of facts, is the leading principle ? If such a prin- 
ciple exist, the facts, as its consequences, must sustain an 
inner relation to each other. According to Hegel, such a 
principle does exist. He defines universal history as the 
progress of mankind in the consciousness of freedom. This 
is no less grandly and truly thought than it is simply and 
strikingly uttered. 

That which is truly new in history is the deeper apprehen- 
sion of the conception of freedom, which permeates and trans- 
forms all special elements of life with itself. So far, then, 
something new does occur under the sun. Mind, as phenome- 
nal, is infinitely perfectable. In their material aspect the 
actions of men remain ever the same, but the consciousness 
with which they act changes. The more difficult question now 
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arises for philosophy, Where in the system does history find 
its place ? for art, religion, and science, belong to history. It 
may unhesitatingly be granted that the philosophy of his- 
tory should be placed at the close of the system. • It would 
be pedantic to deny this. Since consciousness finds its most 
precise expression in philosophy, the conception of science 
might very well be combined with that of history, and be ex- 
hibited, as its highest result. That Hegel brought his history 
to a close with the conception of the state, is accounted for 
by the essence of freedom, which, in the state, acquires indu- 
bitable objective existence, and gives distinct consciousness 
of right and duty to the moral worth of human actions, while 
in art and religion, phantasy and in science, doubt and error 
have large scope. The law-books of nations are the concrete 
criterion according to which this consciousness of freedom 
may be measured. The state embraces the totality of all re- 
lations which refer to the idea of good. Here, as in so many 
other passages, Hegel resembles Kant, who would likewise 
see the conception of the state made to preside over the devel- 
opment of history. In the introduction Hegel entered into an 
exhaustive justification of his thoughts, in which he essen- 
tially explained and completed that conception of the state 
which he had proposed in the Philosophy of Right. If any 
one still has scruples as to whether Hegel meant well for free- 
dom, or how he understands the conception of ethics, he is 
referred to this derivation of the conception of universal his- 
tory from the conception of the state. It is also an example 
how, with the purest German idioms, a profound thought 
may be presented with perfect clearness and intelligibility. 
The way in which he describes ethics, both here and in the 
Philosophy of Right, can be compared only with the inimi- 
table art with which Jacob Grimm treated similar objects. 
The purest fountains of German words sprung spontane- 
ously for both. A poetic ether hangs over the creative con- 
structions of this great teacher even when they descend to 
the plane of the readiest intelligibility. 

The constant elements of history he had already investi- 
gated in the Phenomenology as the science of the experience 
of consciousness. There, as we have already seen, no ethno- 
graphic, no chronologie or historic fact was mentioned : no 
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person in history was named. Now he treated history from 
the principle of the state. In so doing he followed Kant, who 
in 1784, in an original treatise, had apprehended the concep- 
tion of the historical process from this point, because con- 
sciousness of freedom attained to objective distinctness in the 
state. Kant, however, had only made a plan, and had never 
entered into the details of its execution as Hegel attempted 
to do. 

The geographic element, where we speak of the history of 
Asia, Africa, Europe and America, does not suffice for history. 
Nations transcend natural divisions. Geographic distinct- 
ness is a very important factor for the historical process, but 
it is only an external foundation, not a principle. Water, 
still more than land formation, is adapted to supply a 
guiding principle, for it mediates the movement of peoples. 
Kapp, in his philosophy of the knowledge of the Earth (Erd- 
kunde), distinguished the oriental, the antique, and the mod- 
ern world, respectively, as (1) the potamic, (2) the thallassic, 
• (3) the oceanic. Asia produced great states upon the banks 
•of rivers, Europe upon the Mediterranean Sea, and America, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is essentially 
oceanic. The next higher element is the anthropological one 
•of racial differences, so far as the black, yellow, and white 
race exhibit not only a different outer type, but different psy- 
chical endowment. But races mix, so that there exists, how- 
ever much Herr von Gobineau may sigh about it, less pure 
blood with every advancing generation. In America already 
all races mingle. 

(1) The Ethiopian is for itself unhistorical ; 

(2) The Mongolian is historically at a stand-still ; 

(3) The Caucasian is historically progressive. 

An anthropological analogy is connected with the ethnogra- 
phic element, which is derived from the ages of human life, 
and which is very often repeated. Herder brought it into 
acceptance and Hegel adopted it. 

(1) The Orientals represent the stage of childhood ; 

(2) The Greeks that of youth ; 

(3) The Romans that of manhood ; 

(4) The Germans that of old age. 

History cannot be comprehended under such an analogy, and 
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therefore the abstract conception of time has been adduced, 
and history has been divided into (I) Ancient, (2) Middle, and 
■{3) Modern, or simply into Ancient and Modern. Ancient and 
modern is, however, a purely relative conception ; no princi- 
ple is expressed thereby. If this is to be done, recourse is 
had to the break which Christianity made in the world. 
Thus we come to religion, and it becomes manifest that it 
-cannot be excluded from the development of the state. We 
speak, therefore, of Heathen, Mohammedan, and Christian 
States. (1) Paganism — Polytheism — (2) Monotheism, (3) the 
•Christian belief in the Trinity, are qualitative differences in 
the field of religion. A fantastic element, however, lies in 
religion which transcends objective reality, while the sphere 
•of the state lies in the indubitable relations of the self-con- 
scious will. So long as these relations are at the same time 
regarded as religious, or so long as they receive from religion 
absolute justification in an external manner, the state is not 
yet perfectly free and sovereign. Hegel demands, therefore, 
for the perfection of the state " good- will and consent." He 
will acknowledge right apart from morality. Eight should 
not be an internally foreign, casual determination of man, 
but he should know himself therein according to his essence. 
He should regard the state not merely as an institution for the 
security of his person and possessions, for the advancement of 
his peculiar interests, but it should be sacred to him as the con- 
crete realization of the idea of good. Hegel, as well as Fichte, 
Schleiermacher and Steffens, regarded the police state and the 
industrial state as mere caricatures of the true state. This 
was not a blasphemous deification of the state, as is so often 
said ; for he recognized the spheres of religion as transcending 
those of the state. In his outlines of a new constitution for 
■Germany, he said that the state could admit different confes- 
sions, and even that by so doing it would be more free. In his 
Berlin period he was inclined to regard Protestantism as that 
confession which alone makes the true ethical state possible. 
But it appears that the state, as such, has to concern itself 
merely with the reason of its laws and institutions, without 
reflecting thereby upon any creed. The modern state, as such, 
has no religion. This he leaves free to dispose of itself. He 
•concedes to every citizen the right to relate himself to God 
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according to his own peculiar conviction. The state must do 
all with the reason of human freedom, and nothing with 
eternal happiness. This he leaves to the belief of the indi- 
vidual. It is the highest right of man to be free in this from 
every outer constraint, for here he stands in the deepest mys- 
tery. If it be said that the state, to correspond to its true 
conception, must be Protestant, then the question imme- 
diately arises whether Lutheran, or Calvanistic, or Anglican, 
&c. Thus the presumption that a state ought to have a con- 
fession is refuted as factious. 

Hegel therefore, for the division of universal history, has 
ignored religion. He distinguished four ages of the world : 
(1) the Oriental, (2) the Grecian, (3) the Roman, and (4) the 
German. Of these four, the two middle periods, in antithesis 
to the Orient, are fundamentally only one, which we usually 
call the ancient world. A clear idea is not expressed by this 
designation. Hegel gives this, therefore, in the form of the 
qualitative judgment, that in the Orient one is free ; in the 
antique world, several ; and in the modern world, all : or, in 
another form, 

(1) Despotism — Orient; 

(2) Republic — Greece and Rome ; 

(3) Constitutional monarchy — the German State. 

For Hegel, history furnishes the empirical proof of the- 
necessity of the latter form. He admits at the close of his 
observations that the main difficulty lies in realizing the justi- 
fication and defence of all, in legislation. He was an oppo- 
nent of Rosseau. He desired a representation of the people- 
according to rank. How astonished he would be that, within 
scarcely twenty years after his death, Europe became politi- 
cally reconstructed, and that every independent man of legal 
majority and of unblemished reputation, without distinction 
of station, race, culture, or fortune, was endowed with full 
active and passive right of franchise. He would have been 
shocked to behold in porters, watchmen, coachmen, &c, politi- 
cal persons who had an equal voice with merchants, professors, 
judges, and counsellors of state. With proper reflection, how- 
ever, he would have been obliged to recognize in free suffrage 
the legitimate consequence of the constitutional principle. 
The idea of the state must pervade and civilize every peas- 
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ant. It endures no longer plebean masses (Fdbel). The 
elective franchise of voters reconciles the sovereignty of the 
people with the royal sovereignty, in which the former indi- 
vidualizes itself as concrete personality. Since Herder we 
have had a great multitude of books which have proposed as 
their end the philosophic consideration of universal-history. 
They have been for the most part forgotten, because their 
authors either could not master the empirical material and re- 
duce it to an abstract formulization, or because, like Krause, 
they proceeded from abstract principles and neglected the 
empirical process. Talented historians like J. V. Miiller, in 
his 24 volumes of the Universal History of Mankind, or Dip- 
pold in his Sketches of History, approached much nearer the 
true idea of history than the so-called a priori constructions. 
Hegel's work is the only one of these attempts which has 
proved enduring, because it presents an adjustment of these 
extremes which is deserving especial admiration. It will 
evince itself also as classical for the future, because in the 
form of simple narration it brings out the significance of the 
idea as the inner soul of facts; and conversely, because, 
by the very plain and unavoidable evolution of the idea, 
it recalls to mind the lucidity of historical phenomena, and 
especially serves, like an enchanting picture, to bring into 
the present great individuals like Alexander, Caesar, and Lu- 
ther. The great fact however remains, that he rightly appre- 
hended the principle of universal history and the conception 
of freedom. The individual must not be blamed if he help 
himself as well as he can, through the life of vicissitude, with 
hypotheses. One appeals Xo fate, another to providence ; but 
the necessity of freedom is the absolute might of events. 
The end of history is not the eudaemonism of sensuousness 
equipped with every comfort, but freedom, which is fore-know- 
ing in the consciousness of its conformity to law, and by it& 
providence shapes its destiny now tragically, now comically. 
Of course, a much stricter carrying out of philosophical his- 
tory may be conceived than Hegel accomplished, by which 
the question of the position of the Jews must especially be 
brought into closer consideration. Hegel ascribed to them 
different relationships in different fields. In the Philosophy 
of History he mentioned them only as a moment of the Per- 
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sian kingdom ; in the Philosophy of Eeligion he placed them 
immediately before the • Greeks. The Jews, however, who 
constitute the middle term between the national states of the 
Orient and of classical antiquity, and the humanity-state of 
the Germano-christian world, belong to universal history. In 
political culture, in aesthetic refinement, in scientific insight, 
they are behind many other nations ; but in religious inspi- 
ration they surpass all others. The universal criterion for 
the historical significance of nations can lie only in the de- 
gree which the conception of manhood has attained reality. 
From this stand-point the Jews are not only higher than all 
the nations of the Orient, but higher than Greeks, Romans, 
or Germans. As the absolute middle term of history they are 
a contradiction, and maintain still with their nationality a 
negative relation to the idea of mankind. They make the 
postulate of a general Theocracy, to which all nations, by 
their mediation, shall be subjected; but they condemn and 
kill those Jews who express the consciousness that the true 
God cannot be merely a national God, but must be the God 
of all men, from whatever national stock they spring. The 
nations of the old world fell into three great groups, each of 
which came to an end with the indifferentiation of its na- 
tionality. 

I. The Eastern Asiatic group embraces the passive nations 
which, in contrast to the rough eudsemonism of those histori- 
•cal nations who lived in a state of nature, as the first nations 
of culture, brought forth at first only a negative ascetic ideal. 
Such are (1) the Chinese, (2) the East Indians, (3) the Bud- 
dhistic or Indo-Chinese nations. -The Chinese are contrasted 
with Indians. The State-principle of the first is the natural 
-ethics of family piety, which passes into moral discipline. 
The principle of India is the dignity of caste, which leads to 
a formal Legal state, which stamps the most striking inhu- 
manity as a positive right, because caste and family are 
united, and the lower caste has no right which the higher 
must respect. Buddhism seeks emancipation from the inhu- 
manity of a state resting upon caste, by mendicancy, which it 
exalts to a religion, and affirms the equality of all men in the 
sufferings of sickness, of age, and of death, as a principle of 
abstract brotherhood. 
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II. The Western Asiatic group embraces the active nations 
-which pursue a heroic ideal, and make the enjoyment of the 
goods of this world the reward of conflict. These are (1) 
the Persians, (2) the Egyptians, (3) the Semites. The Per- 
sians wage war for conquest and dominion ; the Egyptians, 
to defend their states, canals, palaces, temples, and tombs; 
the Arabian Semites, for the sake of carnage and plunder ; 
the Chaldean Semites, for the defence of their culture and 
riches ; the Phoenician Semites, for the enlargement and de- 
fence of trade. Babylon became the seat of continental trade. 
Tyre and Sidon advanced from land to the sea, and this per- 
fected the cosmopolitan character of trade. The secular 
-disposition of the Semites is the affirmative counterpart of 
the monastic renunciation of Buddhistic mendicancy. Egypt's 
attitude of uniformity contrasts strongly with the fantastic 
excesses and monstrosities of India — the belligerent pathos 
of the Persians with the peacefulness of the much-eating and 
much-writing Chinese. 

III. The European group embraces (1) the Grecians, (2) the 
Romans, (3) the Germans (before their conversion to Chris- 
tianity). These are the nations of political individuality. 
Interest in the development of the constitution of the state 
becomes the life problem of the free man. Among the Greeks, 
the democracy of the community ; among the Romans, the 
aristocracy of the patricians ; among the Germans, the 
monarchy of the elective army -king, became the foundation 
of their development. The Germans, in their migrations and 
wars, effected the dissolution of the nations subjugated by 
the Romans, but freshened them with their own blood. They 
made themselves the greatest and most powerful people which 
thenceforth no other was able to withstand. This universal 
dominion became possible only by the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, because this consecrated their extraordinary and 
naturally developed power as the organ of the idea of man- 
hood. The Jews are contrasted with all these nations chiefly 
as theocratic : they integrate all special elements by which 
the former nations made epochs in history, but give them a 
peculiar concatenation which cancels the consequences of 
their one-sided exclusiveness. 

Nationality has for the Jew, not as but through the merely 
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natural bond of unity, an infinite significance, viz. that the 
descendant of Abraham had the good fortune to come into 
immediate relation to the true God, and to His will as re- 
vealed in the laAv. The Gentile, by recognition of the law 
and by circumcision, can become a member of the theocracy, 
just as, conversely, the defection of the individual estranges 
him from his people. In other words, the Jewish nationality 
does not rest upon physical but upon spiritual grounds, and 
is therefore stronger than mere nationality. Faith in the God 
of Abraham, and not parentage, which is only of secondary 
importance, makes the Jew a Jew. Moses, when very old, did 
not hesitate to espouse a negress. His brothers and sisters 
disapproved, but Jehovah punished them. Jesus expressed 
the freedom of faith from external hereditary descent, by ask- 
ing the Pharisees, who were proud of their genealogy, if they 
did not believe God could raise up seed to Abraham from 
every stone. As Semites, the Jews did not deny a realistic 
sense for the goods of this world : they conquered Canaan, a 
land flowing with milk and honey; but the idea which in- 
spired them, and pervaded their entire life, was that of holi- 
ness. A closer analysis of their ethical organization shows 
that in real humanity they stood higher, before Christianity, 
than all other nations, although the history of the Jews is 
crowded with traces of the most depraved and abominable 
transgression, because in no people has the might of passion 
been shown in greater intensity against the law of God. 

By their faith they were free from the demoniac might 
of Nature which represses all other nations. This point 
alone makes it impossible to coordinate them with the other 
nations of antiquity. They were free from the pressure of 
history when its weight threatened to crush them, by the 
belief that their God still held out universal dominion to 
them. This faith consoles them to the present day, and 
causes them to regard Christianity as an episode in their his- 
tory. The Jews, like the Chinese, honor family piety, but they 
do not make it an exclusive principle. Like the Bast Indians 
they divided into tribes, but have not petrified in castes ; 
and the tribe of Levi, to which the discharge of priestly func- 
tions is committed, does not therefore enjoy the precedence 
of a holier or more divine tribe, for all are a priestly nation. 
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Holiness is the injunction upon every Jew, but he need not 
like the Buddhist become a monk and a beggar. The Jews 
are soldiers, and, up to the revolt of Bar-Chochba under Ha- 
drian, have shown an incomparable bravery which was ade- 
quate to contend with the most powerful nations. They did 
not set out, like the Persians, upon a career of conquests, but 
were content with that of Canaan as the ancient settlement 
of the descendants of Abraham. The Jew pursues agricul- 
ture and pasturage like the Egyptians, and trade like the 
Babylonians and Phoenicians, without carrying this activity 
to a ruinous extent. In the constitution, he proceeds, like the 
Greek, from the conception of the community. The seventy 
elders constitute a senate — the aristocratic Roman element; 
the monarchical element can consequently reside only in God, 
who reveals His will to the people through the prophets. The 
kingdom was an inconsequence for the Jews, and the prophet 
Samuel expressly dissuaded them from it. After a short 
period of prosperity their state was brought to desolation 
through this very cause. After their return from exile, the 
centre of their entire organization fell more exclusively to 
the high-priests. The prophets, as the free representatives 
of the entire people, exercised the same function which we 
now call freedom of the press. The chief moment of the ori- 
ginal German state, feudalism, was not wanting among the 
Jews, inasmuch as they held all Canaan as a fief of Jeho- 
vah, which every fifty years should be returned to Him. I 
believe, therefore, that the position of the Jews in universal 
history is found by contrasting them, as the only true Theo- 
crats, with the nations of antiquity, but at the same time, in 
this antithesis, to place them higher than they. The Jews, 
like the Germans, are an absolute migratory people, which 
persists through all other peoples. The Germans generally 
lose their nationality among other nations and fuse with them, 
while the Jews know how to maintain theirs in every act of 
life. In the sketch which Hegel has given at the conclusion 
of his Philosophy of Right, he mentions the Israelitic people, 
on their entrance into the Germanic world, as that people 
among whom the ceaseless pain of the absolute separation of 
man from God niade the transition to absolute atonement of 
God with men. This I believe to be the correct position of 
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the Jews. The following division of universal history results r 
(1) the National state, (2) the Theocratic state, (3) the state 
of Humanity. He concludes with the Germans because, with- 
in the Caucasian race, they are in fact that race to which the 
initiative of all further movement in universal history falls. 
From Europe they have spread themselves by navigation 
into every quarter of the world. They compel innumerable 
peoples in a state of nature, who have previously stood outside 
the process of universal history, either to enter into it or to 
vanish. They compel, also, the old historical nations of the 
Orient to remove their rigid exclusiveness, and to attempt 
self-regeneration by a higher principle. 



THE LOGICAL QUESTION IN HEGEL'S SYSTEM. 

Translated from the German of Trendelenburg by Thos. Davidson. 
(Continued.) 

It has been often enough repeated, and Germany knows 
the formula by heart, that Hegel's great merit is that he 
defines God as a subject, in contradistinction to Spinozism 
which defines Him as substance. In the reply this is like- 
wise enlarged upon (p. 116 ei alibi). It may, perhaps, have 
been necessary to call attention on every possible occasion 
to this, inasmuch as a modern Spinozism has developed itself 
out of Hegel. An appeal is made to the consciences of those 
opponents who " assault Hegel with murderous intent, and 
mercilessly mangle him," not to condemn a philosophy in 
which God is assumed to be spirit (p. 131). Hegel's highest 
absolute principle is made to depend upon the significance of 
subject (p. 116), and the Logical Investigations are treated 
cavalierly because they do not touch this point — this solu- 
tion, given by Hegel — of the fundamental question of all phi- 
losophy. Is this last true? In a philosophy of cognition 
the mere dogma counts for nothing, while the process by 
which it is reached and proved counts for everything. The 
question therefore is, how this applies to Hegel. In him, the 
said process is based on the important and difficult part of 
the Logic {Encyclopedia, § 150 sqq.), in which it is supposed 



